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MAURICE AND GENEVIEVE. 


The orphan twins of Beauce, in France, were children 


of Jules and Lisette Asselin. After living happily to- 
gether, as a family, several years, the father was sudden- 
ly killed by the overturning of a cart which he was re- 
pairing. The shock was too great for Lisette to bear; in 
three days she lay a lifeless form beside her faithful Jules, 
and both were buried in one grave. The villagers took 
pity on the orphans, and they were employed some years 
ona farm. In harvest time, while Maurice was at work 
on a high stack of sheaves, a thunder storm arose, and 
Maurice was struck to the ground by lightning. He was 
at first supposed to be dead ; but partially recovering, the 
physician found that his limbs were rendered powerless 
and bent beneath his weight. Genevieve now devoted 
herself as much as her other duties would permit, to the 
relief and comfort of her brother. As he gained strength, 
she assisted him in making a four wheel wagen on springs, 
in which it was his utmost ambition to be drawn to 
church, or on the village green on a holiday. When the 
wagon was made, Genevieve was seen drawing it to the 
green, surrounded by the cheering villagers. ‘The Curate 
of the Church, said to her, “‘ Take courage, my daughter, 
God approves and protects you.’’ One evening, an old 
soldier met them, and told them that he had been cured 
of a wound by bathing in the sea; and assured him he 
might be cured in the same way. It was two hundred 
and fifty miles tothe Bath at Boulogne, which the soldier 
recommended; but Genevieve at once determined to draw 
her brother all that distance. When he objected to the 
expense, she replied that she had five gold pieces, saved 
from her wages. When he spoke of the fatigue it would 
occasion her, she replied, ‘‘ We were born together, and 
we will die together.’ The rude wagon was covered with 
aslight cloth; a leather strap for the harness, and a straw 
hat to shelter her from the sun, were the preparation 


. which the devoted sister had made when they proceeded 


on their. journey. Their progress was slow, but steady. 
They met with many obstacles; but their singular appear- 
ance and devotedness excited the sympathy and aid of the 
villagers, till they arrived at the Baths. The proprietor 
received the orphans with kindness, and consigned Mau- 
rice to the skill and attention of two of his most experienc- 
ed bathing men. By degrees, strength was restored to 
his limbs, till a cure was effected. ‘The case of the or- 
phan twins excited the public attention at Boulogne. A 
fete was held by the young ladies, to commemorate the 
purest and most persevering virtue-—and a purse of fifty 
gold pieces was contributed to aid them. Genevieve of- 
fered to pay the proprietor of the Baths; but he refused 
her money, By the physicians’ advice, Maurice exchang- 
ed his intended walk home for an inside seat in the dili- 
gence (stage,) on the top of which he insisted on placing 
his beloved wagon. Arriving home late on Saturday night, 
Maurice appeared the next morning, drawing, in his turn, 
up the street leading to the church, his blushing sister, 
half smothered with the flowers showered upon her by the 
population of her native village. The priest caused the 


. brother to lead the sister to the altar, and in an exhorta- 


tion, founded on this living text, he asked her, “said I 
not truly, daughter, that the God who approved would 
protect you.” ; 

'’he above is a brief abstract of a very interesting st ory 
in Chambers’ Miscellany, No. 2, published by Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. Eprror. 


Sorrows gather round great souls as storms do around 
mountains, but like them they break the storm and purify 
the air of the plain beneath them. 

Warer.—The Spaniards have a proverb that ‘ Drink- 
ing water neither makes a man sick, nor in debt, nor his 
wife a widow.” 

Hore is a butterfly, and Imagination loves to chase it 
from flower to flower. 








Moral Tales. 
ORIGINAL. 


GRACE FAIRLEE AND HER GOLDFINCH. 


A charming scene was that sylvan nook deep, deep in 
the country. Tall trees stood around, their foliage light- 
ed by the rich sunbeams. Incense ascended. from the 
chalices of innumerable flowers, clothing the green sward, 
and giving a lovely resting place to the wild bee and the 
fairy shaped humming hird. Grape vines encircled in 
their embrace the noble oak, and purple clusters hung to 
the very lips of the passer by. A rivulet sang to the beau- 
tiful forms mirrored on its bosom, and, ever and anon, 
came the merry chirp of the squirrel, the tap of the wood 
pecker, and the joyous warblings of birds. A little cot- 
tage covered by the interlacing tendrils of the woodbine 
and honey-suckle, stood in the centre of this delightful 
spot. The windows were open, and near one of them, 
reclining on a couch, was a girl of some fourteen sum- 
mers. Her chestnut hair curled about her fair face and 
neck, and a meek light shone in her blue eyes. A very 
sweet expression rested on her fine features, but illness 
was written in the snowy whiteness of her face, for twelve 
fleeting months had fled, since the flowers had bent be- 
neath her footstep. An unfinished wreath lay on her lap, 
designed for her only treasure, her goldfinch, a present 
from a kind lady. Itscage hung near her, and much of 
her time was spent in playing with it. She would sit for 
hours talking and singing to it, seeming perfectly satisfied 
with its carolled answers. She had taught itsome accom- 
plishments. Many a merry peal it rang on the tiny hells 
suspended within its cage, and every morning it plumed 
its feathers by a bit of looking glass. Whenever the cage 
door was open, Leila, for so it was named, would fly out 
and sit on Graces’ finger, and express her pleasure by a 
song. She understood her mistress’s orders. Ata sign 
she would go through various exercises with a willow wand, 
or repeat one of several tunes that she had learned. The 
flowers that were brought occasionally by some friend, 
were devoted to Leila. They were woven in the cage 
bars, strewed on the floor, and piled in the swing; and 
right blithesome was that little bird when half buried in 
the fragrant mass. An unwearied teacher, and pliant pu- 
pil were Grace Fairlee and her goldfinch. 

With the fall of the leaves, however, came new sorrows. 
Mr. Fairlee’s employer failed, and he was unable to pro- 
cure work.- In their most prosperous season, he could 
obtain for his family, only the bare necessaries of life, and 
now, utter poverty seemed inevitable, Piece after piece 
of the scanty furniture of the cottage was sold, until noth- 
ing remained that conld be spared. Mrs. Fairlee sunk 
under accumulated afflictions, and Graces’ disease assum- 
ed anew and threatning aspect. There was but one re- 
source. The goldfinch would command‘a large sum, and 
before it was expended, brighter days might dawn on the 
cottage. So thought the parents, but they said nothing. 
Their child was without medical attendance, her clothing 
was poor and scanty, her food coarse and repulsive to an 
invalid; how then could they deprive her of the only 
amusement within her reach? They were spared the 
trial. She heaself with noble generosity, proposed the 
sacrifice, and saw her favorite carried away without a 
murmur. Its price was inquired by a fine boy, named 
Frank Irving, who wished for one as a present to his sis- 
ter. His purse did not afford the requisite amount, but 
after hearing its story, he begged to shew it to his father, 
who he was sure would buy it, and promised also to ask 
him to visit its owner. Dr. Irving was a distinguished 
physician, and beneath his care, Mrs. Fairlee regained 
her health, and Grace began to recover. ‘The rosy color 
again came to her cheek, the sparkle to her eye, flexibility 
to her figure. Exercise was prescribed, and Frank, who 
had frequently visited them with his father, offered to ac- 
company her rambles. The offer was accepted, and 
scarcely a day passed without his joining her. Gradually 
their walks were extended. The snow fell, the glittering 
crust formed over it, and the ice became smooth on the 
stream. Frank’ssister Amy returned from along visit at 
an uncle’s house, and joined them She admired Grace, 
her spirit was so imbued with the gladness of girlhood, her 
conversation was so enlivened by merry sallies, and so 
full of original and beautiful thoughts, her manners were 
so modest, and her affections were so fresh and ardent. 
She invited her to spend a few days at her father’s house. 
The visit was repeated, and soon Grace became almost 
one of the family. She was a great favorite with all 
the household, and especially with the gentle Amy. The 
duett, as Frank said, became a trio, and in the spring the 
three were sent to adistant school. Their friendship be- 








came more and more intimate, and at the end of their ed- 
ucational course, Frank, with the consent and good wish- 
es of his friends, asked, and obtained a promise of Graces’ 
hand. It is scarcely necessary to say that the goldfinch 
was returned, and sang her sweetest song at the wedding 
of Grace Fairlee and Frank Irving. Lizzte. 











Narrative. 








A few months since, we met at our hotel a mother and 
daughter from Canada, accompanied by a brother, who 
tarried a few days to enable the daughter to rest from 
the fatigues of the journey. The mother told us, that 
her child was in a seated consumption, and that as a last 
resort, they were going South to avoid the winter, and 
see if its milder climate would not revive her. The daugh- 
ter was an interesting girl ofseventeen, and her voice was 
plaintively sweet. She seemed indifferent as to her re- 
moval, and quietly acquiesced in the purposes of her moth- 
er, without a word. A few days and we bade them good- 
by, and God speed them on their way to a more genial 
clime. A month or two since, we were surprised to see 
them again at table, with the addition of another gentle- 
man to their party. The daughter was in glowing spirits, 
quite another being, and as to consumption, it was the 
most distant thing that one would have thought of while 
looking at her. We were of course rejoiced at this, for 
we had felt no little interest in the family, but also found 
that our joy was mingled with no small degree of curios- 
ity concerning the great evident change. We renewed 
our acqaintance, and after a while quietly asked the broth- 
er one side, for an explanation. He said, you have heen 
polite to us, and I will tell you our strange story ; which 
he did, and the purport was this. It appeared that the 
sister had often met a young gentleman, book-keeper in 
a store in Toronto, and although he was not aware of it, 
had conceived an ardent passion for him. Not long sub- 
sequent, this young man had a quarrel with his employer, 
and left not only the store, but in the height of his feel- 
ings left the city also. Emma, the sister’s name, did not 
know whither he had gone ; indeed she knew nothing of 
his family or friends. The sad loss of his society or rath- 
er his absence, for she had never been intimate with him, 
affected her health, but she kept her own secret, and de- 
termined to mourn alone. A few months reduced her 
very much, and left her in the state we had seen her as 
described. Well, the family went to Richmond, Va., and 
took lodgings at a public house; the change seemed to 
please Emma, and she used to walk out. On one of these 
occasions, strange to relate, she met the young man she 
had known at Toronto. She almost fainted in the streets, 
—of course he was extremely happy to see one he had 
known, in a place so far away. Still he was unconscious 
of her love, but’ asked permission to call and see her, told 
her he was engaged as a book-keeper in a large house there, 
and on the following evening he called, and Emma intro- 
duced him to her mother, as a young friend she had known 
in Toronto. ‘The mother seeing her take an interest she 
had not before displayed for many months, joined in the 
spirit of the conversation, and the young gentleman was 
charmed, came again, and again—the mother began to 
read the heart of her daughter. Emma threw herself in 
her arms and confessed all. Emma was wealthy, had 
money enough ; such a courtship could not be long, and 
before two months had passed, they were married. And 
when we saw them returning, Emma was a bride. Well, 
said we, that is a cure for consumption. The story is 
quickly told, and only has this merit, that we can give 
the family’s name to any friend in private, as a voucher 
for the truth of this simply true and romantic tale. 











Religion. 


THE WIDOW’S DAUGHTER. 

From the “‘ Highland Pastor,” a book just published by 
the American Sunday School Union, we take the follow- 
ing tale: 

In the village of Ingleton, and not far from the church, 
was a cottage, and the sole inhabitants of it were a widow- 
ed mother and her daughter. The husband and father 
had been removed by consumption, and the ravages of 
that lingering and hopeless disease were soon apparent in 
the daughter. 

Yet the mother was blind to her wasting health and 
strength. Eloisa was seventeen years old, and a happier, 
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gayer girl there was not inthe village. Gladness was in 
all her life and motions, and mirth frolicked in her eye, 
so that in the school or by the way, but more especially 
when she met with her young companions for an evening 
of innocent recreation, the lite and the joy of the gather- 
ing was Eloisa. 

During the revival that followed the settlement of Mr. 
Somerville at Ingleton, she had been awakened to a sense 
of her lost condition while out of Christ, and had serious- 
ly inquired, for a season, what she must do to be saved. 
But she loved pleasure, and the adversary of her soul per- 
suaded her that if she became religious, she must never 
laugh any more, and she thought that if religion was to 
make her sad and gloomy, she would defer it till she came 
to be old and likely to die. 

Mrs. Anderson had been careful to instruct Eloisa, (an 
only child,) in the doctrines and duties of the gospel. 
She had been to the Sunday School from her infancy, and 
had thus learned what she ought to do, in order to be sav- 
ed, but the natural vivacity of which I have spoken, seem- 
ed to lead her into so much thoughtlessness and gayety, 
as to drive away any serious impressions which might 
have been made upon her sensitive heart. In the time of 
general attention to religion, she was more than ever rous- 
ed by the Spirit of God, and just at this juncture she was 
taken sick, or rather her declining health now made it 
necessary for her to keep the house, unless in very pleas- 
ant weather ; so that she was prevented from hearing the 
preaching of the word and attending upon the means of 
grace, that might have aided her in seeking the salvation 
of her soul. 

But with the decline of health, came a deep depression 
of spirits, and as she was now deprived of many of the 
sources of excitement she had once sought and enjoyed, 
she became greatly dejected. She said that while life 
and health favored it, she had neglected to attend to the 
things that concerned her everlasting peace, and now there 
was reason to fear they were forever hidden from her 
eyes. For weeks she lingered in this melancholy state of 
mind, without being sufficiently alarmed as to her condi- 
tion to make any serious inquiries, but convinced of her 
sinfulness and exposure to the Divine displeasure. Now 
the truth began to take strong hold of her conscience. 
The impressions of'childhood came up with increased and 
powerful clearness. 'The future was opened to her view, 
and she saw that she was hastening to the bar of God, 
with no preparation to meet her final Judge. Her pastor 
had often called to see her, but had failed to draw from 
her any expression of her feelings, except that she was 
very miserable, and would probably never feel any better. 
But now, after she had been shut up for two months or 
more, it pleased God to open the eyes of her mind to un- 
derstand clearly her true character in the sight of His in- 
finite holiness, and to feel that she deserved, what before 
she knew that she was incurring, the displeasure of her 
heavenly Father. The more she studied her own heart, the 
the clearer and deeper were the discoveries she made of her 
sinful disposition ; she felt that she was averse to all that 
is good, and inclined to all that is evil. Now she wanted 
to see Mr. Somerville, to ask him what she must do. , 

He was never slow to obey the call, when a sinner wish- 
ed to be led to Christ. 

** Oh, I am glad you have come; I have been thinking 
all day that 1 wished you would call and talk with me: 
I am such a sinner!” 

‘* How great a sinner do you feel yourself to be 2” 

“ So great that I deserve to be excluded from the pres- 
ence of God, and from heaven forever.” 

**Do you believe it would be right for the great God 
against whom you have sinned, to banish you forever from 
his presence? 

“I know it would. I feel it. I have sinned against 
him ten thousand times, and it is a wondor of mercy that 
he has not sent me to hell, long before this. But I do wish 
to find the way to heaven.” 

“God grant that you may find it now.” 

** Yes, | must find it now, or not at all.” 

“Why? Do you think that your situation is such that 
you may not expect to recover from your present illness ? 

“1 have no thought that I ever shall get well!” 

“Then it is of the utmost importance for you to set out 
without further delay in making ready to meet your Judge. 
You do not need to be told that unless your heart is re- 
newed by Divine grace, you could not be happy in heav- 
en, even if you could be admitted there. From your in- 
fancy, the way of salvation has been made plain to you.” 

* Yes, sir, I know it, but it looks all dark to me. I do 
not seem to understand what I must do, or how I ought to 
feel, It seems to me that I am a great sinner. My heart 
is very wicked, and it pains me to think that I have lived 
so long in the neglect of Him who gave his life for poor 
sinners. And now I am going to die, and I have no 
hope.” : 

No nore! How heavily the words fell on the ears of 
the pastor, as he gazed-on the wasted form of this dying 
youth! No hope—and his own thoughts rushed on to the 
judgment and eternity. and seemed to be following the 
departing spirit to its last account. He prayed earnestly 
for the Holy Spirit to influence and teach and guide him 
in giving her instruction. He felt the solemnity of his of- 
fice, and in his own weakness cast himself upon God for 
help. At length he said to her, 

** Eloisa, you say that you have been and are now a poor 
sinner, and that you feel pained in view of your sins ?” 

“Yes. I feel sorry that I have offended God; that he is 
displeased with me. I want him to love me as mother does 

and I know he cannot while I am so wicked.” , 




















Here she wept bitterly, and the young pastor could not 
refrain from mingling his tears with her’s. He thought 
he saw evidence that the spirit was enlightening her mind 
to understand the nature of her case, and to lea her to the 


| cross, and he would point her directly to the Lamb of God. 


“ You feel that you are a lost and helpless sinner, and 
that you are unworthy of God’s favor. Now there is only 
one way by which you can be delivered from sin and fitted 
for heaven. It is a faithful saying, that Jesus Christ died 
to save sinners,—the chief of sinners,—to save you. If 
God should call to you from heaven, and assure you of 
his willingness to have mercy on you, if you would trust 
in what Christ has done, you could not be more sure that 
Jesus is ready to be your Saviour, if you are willing to be 
saved by him. ‘Jim that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out.’ There are so many promises in the word 
of God, and these are so clear and precious, that you need 
not doubt one moment. You cannot make yourself any 
better. You cannot save your own soul. Unless you are 
saved in the way that God has provided, you must perish. 
This is the simple truth; and now all that you can do is 
to come, feeling your sinfulness and helplessness and just 
desert of punishment, and trust in the willingness of God 
to pardon you for the sake of what Christ has done. Do 
this, and you shall live.” 

‘*T see it,” said she—as she caught hold, by faith, of the 
hope set before her in the atonement of Christ. ‘I see it 
now, I shall be forgiven because Christ has died. Itis 
simple, and I love to think that he will be my Saviour.” 

* He is more willing to be your Saviour than you are to 
be saved by him, and all that you can do to commend 
yourself to his regard, is to feel your own unworthiness of 
his acceptauce. Salvation from sin and hell is all of crac. 
You deserve nothing but death, yet you may live because 
Christ has died. Are you willing to trust yourself entire- 
ly in the hands of the Saviour?” 

‘“* There seems to be noother way, andI do not want to 
find any other way. It is just what I want.” 

"Mr. Somerville was fearful that she might too suddenly 
have flattered herself with the assurance of having founda 
resting-place for her troubled spirit, and he therefore spent 
more time in explaining familiarly the nature of saving 
faith, and directing her to those passages of Scripture 
which illustrate the duty, and inspire confidence in those 
to whom they are addressed. And then he left her prom- 
ising to call the next day. 

The morning of the day following, Mr. Somerville was 
again with his young friend. She was calm, and confid- 
ing in the sweet hope that she had found the Saviour. A 
smile, (but notsuch an one as she had worn in health)— 
a smile of placid trust was on her lips, and she said that 
in the night, while she was kept awake by a difficulty of 
breathing, it seemed to her that if she should cease to 
breathe, her soul was in the hands of her precious Saviour, 
and she could trust him with it. 

Weeks wore away, and her frame wasted under the 
ravages of disease, but while the body languished, her 
soul flourished in reviving youth. The natural vivacity 
of health returned, but now her joy was in God, in com- 
munion with Him and his people, and in bright anticipa- 
tions of the heaven of love on which she should enter, if 
she was not deceived in the hopes she cherished. How 
slow are the steps by which death sometimes comes? How 
noiseless his foot falls? We see him not, we hear him 
not, though we know that he is at the door. It was so 
with this youthful disciple. 

It was Sabbath evening in summer. The sun had 
gone down, and as darkness was settling over the face of 
nature, Mr. Somerville walked over to the cottage of Mrs. 
Anderson. Several of the neighbors were in, and they 
had been talking with Eloisa, and were now sitting by 
the windows in silence. Mr. Somerville entered, and she 
did not at first recognize him in the twilight, but she knew 
his voice, and when he asked her how she felt, she whis- 
pered ‘ Peace!’ 

Her voice was nearly gone. Yet so gradual had been 
the failure of her powers, and so slight the change from 
day to day, that not even the watchfulness of the mother 
had detected the near approach of death. 

** And is the Saviour still dear to you, Eloisa?” he in- 
quired. ‘‘ Very,” whs the faint but quick reply. 

She was so feeble that he did not choose to inquire of 
her farther then, but spoke of the love of Christ, and the 
joys before the soul in the mansions of eternal rest. Her 
spirit kindled with his words; her eyes turned toward 
him and lighted up with hope. He spoke again of Jesus, 
and asked her if she felt that she was going to his bosom 
—but she was gone! With her eyes fixed on him, and 
listening to catch his words, her spirit had quietly taken 


its flight to her Saviour. Those who sat by herdid not 
hear the 


“ 





Angels say, 
* Sister spirit, come away.’” 


but she had. already gone, and with them had fled to 


heaven. 











Obituary. 
THE DYING CHILD. 


Harriet Gordon was at once an unfortunate and a fa- 
vored child, in the varied influences which were constant- 
ly beought to bear upon her character. An only child, 
she was the idol of her parents. At her home, though 
surrounded by all that wealth and luxury could afford, 
there was gloom,—the deepest gloom, to a reflecting 
mind and a feeling heart. For her, no Sabbath light 

















dawned in its holy beauty,—for her, nature breathed no 
language of instruction,—the flowers which bloomed in 
rich profusion around, were without their wonted charm, 
for she had never been taught to read in their vernal fra- 
grance and summer beauty, lessons of the wisdom and 
goodness of their Maker; and the brilliant-orbs on the 
brow of night, told not of a heaven of purity and love, 
beyond the blue depths of their distant home. The pa- 
rents of Harriet were unbelievers ; they had never instill- 
ed into the active, inquiring mind of their child, the les- 
sons of divine truth, for they knew not themselves: they 
had never told her of the love of that great Being, which, 
constantly manifested in all the works of nature, ever ex- 
erted to promote our truest happiness; for their own 
hearts were insensible to its influence. And yet with 
that glaring inconsistency that so often marks the profes- 
sed infidel, they were not willing to impart their cold 
skepticism to their child; they sought not to damp her 
youthful ardor with the chilling influences of their unbe- 
lief; when the idolized being, whose wishes were all-pow- 
erful with her parents, petitioned to go with some of her 
companions to the Sabbath School, they did not refuse her 
request; silencing the suggestion that their practice was 
inconsistent with their theory, by mutually repeating to 
each other, that it could do her no hurt, and as her mind 
became mature, she would throw off the trammels of child- 
hood. The little Harriet, who was now ten years of age, 
went, and again she went; a child of quick perceptions, 
fine, natural powers, and ardent affections, her eye would 
sparkle with delight as the new light burst upon her mind ; 
to her it was a key io much that had before been mysteri- 
ous and perplexing; she now saw beauty in the flowers, 
for she was told that was the smile of a Father’s love, who 
had formed it to beautify her earthly home; the stars of 
evening shone for her with new beauty, now that she 
heard for the first time, that the same Almighty hand that 
had painted the flowers beneath her feet, and formed 
those distant orbs, was her father and her God. Her 
teacher was one who looked on nature with the fervent 
gratitude of a Christian, and who loved to draw lessons 
from every object in nature around her, to teach her little 
circle to see the hand of God displayed in all which would 
give them happiness! Harriet could not be induced to 
absent herself from school; a chord had been touched in 
that youthful heart, which vibrated to all that was pure 
and holy; the innocent girl could not comprehend why it 
was that her parents were so unlike her teacher; but the 
early religion of that child was so pure,—so blended with 
all that was delicate in her nature, so deep within the re- 
cesses of her heart, that she could not tell of all she felt to 
her parents, who had manifested no sympathy on this sub- 
ject, and little did they suspect the powerful influence that 
had been exerted over her mind. 

Mysterious are the workings of Providence: disappoint- 
ments often blast our fondest earthly hopes: the most 
cherished objects of our love are sometimes snatched from 
us, to lead our hearts to God; to form for us a bond with 
the unseen and eternal home; apparent misfortunes are 
often ‘‘ blessings in disguise ;”’ and even in his chasten- 
ings, God is merciful to us. But no such reflections 
soothed the agonized parents, as they hung over the bed 
of suffering and of death; the child of their love,—the 
object on which so many cherished hopes were centered, 
was dying; and to them all was a void; they knew not 
why it was that death should come to the young; they 
saw that the ripened grain of autumn was always garnered 
in, but they knew not why the blossom of early spring 
should wither ere its beauties were unfolded. And who 
could solve this question? Near the bed of the dying 
child stood ‘the physician, but his skill extended only to 
the diseases.of the body ; he had no balm for the deepest 
sorrows of the mind, for he too had embraced that cold 
and cheerless philosophy which sees no God in nature,— 
no Father's hand in al] the events of life’s varied drama. 
The mother was alone with her child, when the little suf- 
ferer grasped her hand, and said,—*‘ Oh! dear mother, I 
must die; pray with me—pray to God for me.” 

The words fell upon an ear which was deaf to the re- 
quest of the dying child, for all mother as she was, she 
was a stranger even to the words of prayer; she could 
only seek to’soothe her child and divert her from her re- 
quest. Harriet gazed upon her mother with an expression 
of deep distress; but she did not repeat her wishes, for 
she saw that it gave pain toher whom she so fondly loved. 
During the night her symptoms became more alarming, 
but in a moment of relief from severe pain, sh begged 
her father to pray with her. What a moment of agony 
was this? Who can paint the feelings of the man and the 
father? To him, the future was a blank; no beam of 
hope dawned upon him from a brighter world; he had 
lived without a God, and could he now take that holy 
name upon his lips? could he call for aid upon Him 
whose existence he had never acknowledged? Should he 
refuse his dying child? What of wealth, what of honor, 
would he not have sacrificed to soothe that loved one? 
But no, he conld not pray with her; oh! no, he could not 
pray. The child felt it all, and with one last effort she 
feebly raised herself in bed, repeated a simple prayer, 
with which she had become familiar at the Sabbath School, 
and then the petition she had there been taught to offer 
‘on : “Oh, God! bless my dear parents.” She sunk 

ack. 

The morning sun arose upon the great world of busi- 
ness and of pleasure; but the eyes of that sweet child 
were closed in death; abrighter day dawned for her,— 
and not for her alone. The events of that night were too 
deepty impressed upon the minds of the conscience strick- 
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en parents, ever to be effaced from them; the sacred pe- 
tition of filial love was heard on high, and it was granted. 
In three months from that time, they both with their 
friend, the physician, had become professed Christians,— 
the devoted followers of Jesus of Nazareth. This is no 
imaginary sketch ; but a page from the volume of reality, 
which is more thrilling in its interest, more deep in its 
pathos, than aught fancy can portray. [Chr. World. 
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ORIGINAL. 


PILGRIM FATHERS.—NO. II. 


Tue Voyace. 


Mr. I. 1 am now to tell you about those who were on 
board the ship, when in consequence of the appearance 
of armed men on the shore, the captain set sail. 

Henry. Why did he set sail ? is 

Mr. I. I presume he was afraid, though I do not see 
what occasion he had for fear. Neither horsmen or foot 
could reach him, and it does not appear that they had any 
thing but small arms. 

H. I should think the men on board must have felt pret- 
ty bad, when they saw the soldiers seizing their wives 
and children. 

Mr 1. Nodoubt they did. Onewho wason board with 
them said that they wept bitterly at the sight, and would 
have given anything to have been on shore again. Most 
of them had nothing with them, save the clothing they 
wore. All their property was on board the bark. 

Hf, Did they never recover any of it? 

Mr. I. Very little; if anything was saved, it was by those 
who voluntarily suffered themselves to be taken. 

The loss of property, and separation from -those they 
loved was not their only trial. They had scarce got out 
to sea, before a dreadful storm arose. For seven days, 
they saw neither sun, moon nor stars. They were driven 
to the coast of Norway. The ship was so far disabled 
and buried in the waves, that the seamen gave up all for 
lost. They ceased from all efforts to work the ship, and 
gave way to cries of despair. The water so filled the ship 
that it ran into their ears and mouths. The sailors cried 
out, ‘‘ we are sinking,’”’ but even then, the Pilgrims “ if 

















not with a miraculous, yet with a great height of divine 
faith,” says one of their number who was on board, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Yet, Lord, thou canst save; yet Lord, thou 
canst save.” - Prayers offered with such faith are never 
unanswered. When there was utter despair of help from 











man, the hand of God was stretched forth. The ship rose 
on the waves, so that sailors were again encouraged to 


' manage her. Ths storm soon began to abate, and at the end 
_ of fourteen days they were brought to their desired haven. 


H. Do you suppose the ship was saved in consequence 
of their prayers? 

Mr. I. I believe it was. 

H. Do you think that God interposed in a miraculous 
way? 

Mr. I. No, I do not. It was not necessary; all the 
powers of nature are in his hand, or rather, are his powers. 
He governs nature, and brings about events, in accord- 
ance with the laws which he has established. 

H. Don’t you think it strange, that he suffered such 
a storm to arise, when such good men were on board? 

Mr. I. 1 cannot say that I] do. He has infinitely wise 
reasons for all that he does. When he designs to use men 
as instruments for the accomplishment of great purposes, 
he prepares them for the work. These men were to be 
the founders of a great nation, to do a work as important 
in the world’s history, as the establishment of the Israel- 
ites in Canaan. In‘order to perform this work, strong 
faith, and patience was necessary. Their faith and power 
of endurance were therefore severely tried. Thus were 
they fitted for the sufferings they were to endure in this 
western wilderness. 

HT, Where did they first land in Holland ? 

Mr. I. They went first to Amsterdam. 

1, How did they live when they lost all their property ? 

Mr.I. They had a hard time of it, you may be sure. Mr. 
Bradford, one of their number, says, “ though they saw 
fair and beautiful cities, flowing with abundance of all sorts 
of wealth and riches, yet it was not long before they saw 
the grim and grisly face of poverty coming on them like 
an armed man, with whom they must buckle and encoun- 
ter, and from whom they could not fly. But they were 
armed with faith and patience against him, and all his en- 
counters; and though they were sometimes foiled, yet by 
God's assistance they prevailed, and got the victory.” 

Mr. Robinson, their pastor, Mr. Brewster and other 
leading men among the Pilgrims, came over last, for ‘“‘ they 
stayed to help the weakest over before them.” The first 
thing they did after all were safely over, was to attend to 
the “‘ ordering of the church affairs.” Notwithstanding 
their great poverty, and the great need they had to attend 
to the supply of their bodily wants, the first thing they did 
attend to, was the church. They sought first the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God. 

H. Is not that one of the reasons why they were pros- 
pered ? 

Mr. I. It was. Those who attend first of all to God’s 
cause, will find in the end that their own interests have 
not suffered in consequence. It was a regard for God’s 
cause that led them to leave Amsterdam, ‘though they 
well knew it would be much to the prejudice of their out- 
ward estate, both at present, and in likelihood, in the fu- 
ture; as indeed it proved to be.” 


H. What was it which led them to leave Amsterdam 2 

Mr. I. A division had sprung up between two English 
churches, which were there when they came. Finding 
that they could not make peace between the contending 
parties, and fearing lest they should become engaged in 
the contention, they concluded after they had been there 
about a year, to remove to Leyden, though, as has been 
said, it was to their pecuniary detriment. But that was 
nothing to them. The question with them was, ‘ what is 
best for God’s cause ?” J. A. 














Nursery. 











ORIGINAL. 


TRIAL. 


_© Well, Alice,” said Joseph Phillips, “I have been a 
good boy to-day. I have not been angry once, so now I 
am to have that pretty drawing you promised me, of grand- 
father’s house and garden.” 

** But I am not sure that you have been tried to-day, 
Joséph.” 

“Tried!” repeated Joseph, in atone of surprise,‘ How 
tried ?” 

“Why, J am not sure, that you have met with any 
temptation to indulge angry feelings. 1 promised you the 
drawing at the close of the first day, that you restrained 
your anger, and were uniformly pleasant, under circum- 
stances likely to irritate a boy of your age. Now to-day 
so far as I know, nothing has occurred to try you, but 
everything has gone on very happi'y. You have had an 
entire holiday, on account of cousin Richard’s visit, and 
have spent the time as I conclude, very much to your sat- 
isfaction. Is it not so?” 

‘s Why, yes, I have had a good time tobe sure, show- 
ing cousin Richard all of my books, and playthings, and 
my garden, and going with him to the beach. And that 
fine ride with father, and you, and him this aiternoon ! 
Yes, I had a right good time sure enough.” 

** And has anything happened through the day to trou- 
ble you?’ Has any one treated you unjustly, or unkindly?” 
“No; every body has been kind and pleasant.” 
“Then the drawing is not your property. You have 
had your patience tried by the performance of no difficult 





task, nor hy being treated with injustice or harshness. No 
accident has happened to disturb your enjoyment. It 
would have been very strange indeed, if you had been cross 
or angry, when every thing and each person around you 
was contributing to your happiness. My object in offer- 
ing you the drawing, was to help you to conquer your 
hasty temper. I told you that it should be yours, the first 
day that you should resist all temptations to anger. But 
in fact, you have not been tempted to-day.” 

Joseph did not seem very well satisfied with his sister’s 
reasoning After she had talked with-him alittle longer, 
however, he saw clearly that she was in theright. And 
finally, to do him justice, he acquiesced quite pleasantly 
in the wisdom of her decision. 

Children often mistake, in considering their conduct 
praiseworthy, when in fact, their absence of wrong feeling 
or wrong action has been almost entirely the result of the 
absence of temptation or trial. Cousin Assy. 








Benevolence. 











THE HINDOO FATHER AND THE SHARK. 
The following account, illustrative of the paternal affec- 
tion and heroic courage of a Hindoo, is very remarkable. 


The whole scene is very graphically described by a trav- 
eller :— 

‘* Before we left Madras, a circumstance occurred which 
is worth recording. Though sharks are seldom found in 
the surf, they are very numerous beyond it; but they 
sometimes venture within the swell, in expectation proba- 
bly of picking up a meal from an overturned massoolah 
boat. One morning, a little boy about eight years old 
happened to be washed from a catamaran, which was man- 
aged by his father, who was thus early initiating him into 
the hardships of that mode of life which he intended him 
to pursue, and before he could be rescued from the turbu- 
lent waters a shark drew him under, and he was seen no 
more ! 

“The father lost not a moment, but calmly rose, and, 
placing between his teeth a large knife which he carried 
sheathed in his scanty dress, plunged beneath the lashing 
waves. He disappeared for some time, but after a while 
was occasionally seen jo rise, and then dive under the bil- 
lows, as if actively engaged with his formidable foe. It 
was a period of painful suspense to those who were anx- 
iously watching the issue from the boats outside the surf. 
After a while the white foam of the sea was visibly tinged 
with blood, which was viewed with a sensation of horror 
by those who could only surmise what was going on un- 
der the water. The man was again seen to rise and dis- 
appaar, so that the work of death was evidently not yet 
couplete. After some further time had elapsed, to the 
astonishment of all who were assembled on the bench, 











(for by this time a considerable crowd had collected,) the 
body of a huge shark was seen for a few minutes above 
the whitening spray, which it completely crimsoned, and 
then disappeared. Hn instant after the than arose above 
the surf, and made for the shore. He seemed nearly ex- 
hausted, but had not a single mark upon his body, which 





he had been so recently engaged. He had scarcely land- 
ed when an immense shark was cast upon the beach by 
the billows. It was quite dead, and was immediately 
dragged by the assembled natives beyond the reach of the 
surge. It presented a most frightful spectacle—exhibit- 
ing fatal proofs of the terrific struggle which ensued be- 
tween this ravenous tyrant of the deep and the bereaved 
father. He had indeed taken a most signal revenge. 

“Gn the body of a huge creature were several deep 
gashes, from one of which tde intestines protruded. The 
knife had been evidently plunged into the belly, and 
drawn downward with unerring precision, presenting an 
immense wound nearly a yard long! There were also 
several deep incisions about the gills and below the fins. 
In short, it is impossible to describe the fearful evidence 
which the monster exhibited of the prowess and dexterity 
of its determined enemy, who had so boldly periled his 
life to revenge the death of his only child. 

‘* As soon as the shark was drawn upon shore it was 
opened, when the head and limbs of the boy were taken 
from his stomach. The body of the child was completely 
dismembered, and the head severed from it; the different 
parts, however, were scarcely mutilated. It would seem 
that they had been immediately swallowed, without any 
mastication. 

“The moment the father saw the remains of the little 
object of his affection, the habitual coldness of the Hin- 
doo merged in the tenderness of the parent, and he for the 
moment gave way to the agonies of his heart. He threw 
himself upon the sand, and monrned his bereavement 
‘with sad, unhelpful tears.’ But soon recovering his con- 
stitutional serenity, he unrolled his dripping turban, and 
having placed the several remains of his child in the rag- 
ged depository, bore them to his humble tenement of bam- 
boo and palm leaves, in order to prepare for immediate in- 
terment, or destruction by fire.” 

This story contains many points of interest. There is 
one only the writer wishes to notice, namely, the capabil- 
ity of the Hindoo to become a noble-minded character. 
Should not such people have the Gospel sent to them, 
which will lead them to Christ, who alone can make them 
truly great and good ?—( London) B. C. Mag. 


Morality. 


A POOR BUT HONEST MOTHER. 
Translated from the German. 
One day, as arich man, on his return from a short jour- 

















‘ney, rode through a little village, that lay not far from the 


city where he dwelt, a poor girl approached him and beg- 
ged for alms. 

** Do you live in the village?” asked the rich man. 
“Yes,” answered the maiden; ‘‘ and 1 have a poor 
mother, and four brothers and sisters all younger than I 
am.” 

The rich man was moved at these words. He rolled 
up a guinea in a piece of paper and threw it to the maid- 
en. ‘The carriage was soon out of sight, and poor Maria, 
so was the maiden called, unrolled the paper, but knew 
not what to think, when she perceived within it a small 
yellow coin. She supposed it must be a penny, for she 
had never in all her life, seen a piece of gold. She look- 
ed sadly after the carriage, and the tears came into her 
eyes. ‘‘So rich a man, in a handsome carriage, with four 
grey horses, and he does not even give me a sixpence, but 
only a penny !” 

Thus spake poor Maria, and was on the point of throw- 
ing away the mistaken gift. But it then came into her 
mind, that she might give the shining yellow piece to her 
little sister to play with. ‘‘ Ah, mother,” she said, when 
she had returned home, “I will never beg again! Did 
you see the rich man with four grey horses drive by? 
What do you think he gave me?’ A penny, a yellow pen- 
ny! Iwas going to throw it away, but then I thought 
Lizzy could play with it. There Lizzy!” ‘ Let me look 
at it,” replied the mother. She took the coin, went to 
the window, and looked at it through her spectacles. ‘‘Ah, 
you simple child,” she said, in a moment, “‘ this is not a 
penny; it is a guinea, a golden guinea, and is worth five 
whole dollars! The rich man has given it to you by.mis- 
take, for the rich never gave so much to the poor, although 
they might easily spare it. The beautiful gold piece 
would be a great help to us indeed. I could buy many 
bushels of corn with it, and a pair of shoes for you, Maria. 
But no, no, it would be dishonest to keep the money. 
Early to-morrow morning I shall send you into the city, 
where you must inquire after the rich man, and return 
him his guinea. Perhaps he then will give you a shilling, 
and even if he does not, we shall at least, have nothing to 
reproach ourselves with.” ‘‘ Oh how glad I am now that 
I did not throw away the yellow penny!” said the little 

irl. 

, The next morning, as soon as it was light, Maria must 
set out upon her errand. Her mother tied the guinea in 
a corner of her apron, that she might not lose it. On the 
way, the good-hearted girl inquired of the people who 
came out of the city, where the rich man lived who own- 
ed a yellow coach with four gray horses. The people 
laughed and passed on. Poor Maria cvuld not understand 
why they laughed. At the gate, and in the city, she ask- 
ed the same question. But nobody could tell her where 
the rich man lived who owned the four gray horses; for 
the city was large, and many rich men lived in it. The 
good child stood sadly at a corner of one of the streets 








bore no evidence whatever of jhe perilous conflict in which 





and wiped her eyes with a check apron. She was un- 














willing to return to her mother with the guinea. At last, 
a well dressed man came up the street ; he saw the weep- 
ing maiden, and stopped. ‘* What is the metter, little 
girl”? he said. The girl looked up and cried out for joy. 
It was the same man who had given her the guinea. 
“ Ah,” she exclaimed, “1 am so glad that I have met 
you! My mother sent me hither to return you the gold 
piece which you gave me yesterday by mistake.” As she 
said this, she untied the knot in the corner of her apron, 
and reached the guinea to the rich man. 

The gentleman was surprised at such a trait of honesty 
and conscientiousness. ‘‘ Your mother must be a very 
worthy woman,” he said. ‘‘ Take the guinea back again, 
and give it to her. ‘To-morrow I will come myself and 
see her.” The good man kept his word. The afternoon 
of the next day saw him in the wretched hut of this hon- 
est woman. He inquired concerning her situation, and 
as he found her in great want, and worthy of compassion, 
he took a deep interest in this poor family. The mother 
received from him a weekly allowance, and he sent the 
children at his own expense to school, clothed them, and 
took care of them until they could honestly support them- 
selves by daily labor. 

There is a moral to this story, children. Conscien- 
tiousness and honesty are sure to meet with their reward. 
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Editorial. 





FROST-WORK ON THE WINDOWS. 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Ellicotville, N.Y. Dec. 16th, 1847. 

Mr. Wits :—I ama little boy nine years old, living in Elli- 
cotville, Cattaraugus County, quite in the western part of the 
State of New York. Ihave one brother older than myself, who 
has taken the “ Youth’s Companion” for the last year, and we 
have read it every week very attentively, and we feel now that 
we cannot possibly do without it. Papa said the other day, when 
we told him the year was almost out, that if I thought I could 
write to Mr. Willis myself, in such a way that he could under- 
stand what I wanted, he would give me the money to send, and 
it might come in my name next year. Sol concluded to write 
my letter upon my slate, and ask mamma to copy it for me, 
which she says she will do. You may think strange that a little 
boy living in the Middle States should have to send to New 
England for a paper; but we like it better than the “Cabinet,” 
because it comes every week. We should get very tired waiting 
awhole month for our paper. Besides, mamma says it seems 


like an old friend to the family, for she used to take it when she | 


was a little girl. 

We were not sure that it was still published last year. We 
looked up some old numbers, but the latest we could find were a 
good many years old, and we were afraid the “ Companion” was 
dead and gone. Finally, mamma said we had better write and 
send our money, and we should find out. And sure enough it 
was but a little while before on it came, as fresh and new, and 
quite as interesting, mamma says, as it used to be when she took 
it. I assure you, Mr. Willis, we were very glad to see it. 

Mamma says I may ask you to explain in some future “ Com- 
panion,” what makes such beautiful frost-work upon the win- 
dows these cold mornings when we get up. She says she hard- 
ly understands herself why it should shoot out in such beautiful 
spangles, forming trees and shrubs, and all sorts of pretty shapes. 
My brother and myself will be very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Willis, jf you will be kind enough to tell us. 

Mamma thinks my letter is so long that you will not have time 
to look it through and find my request. She says editors havea 
great deal to do, and cannot spend much time reading little boy’s 
letters—so that [ will only say that I enclose $1,00, and hope 
you will send the Companion next year, directed to 

Cuarence G. Harmon, 
Lllicotiville, Cattaraugus County, New York. 

A respected Teacher of Youth has given the Editor the fol- 
lowing explanation :— ‘ 

“T am not certain that I can explain to the young inquirer the 
phenomenon of the beautiful and fantastic forms which the frost- 
work exhibits on our windows, so that he will be perfectly able 
to understand it, until he has ecquired some knowledge of the 
chemical properties of heat. 

Heat converts water into vapor, and vapor being lighter than the 
atmosphere at the surface of the earth, rises, till it reaches a strata 
of atmosphere of its own weight, where it remains vapor till it loses 
some portion of the heat with which it iscombined. By the loss 
of heat it becomes water, and descends by its own weight as it 
before ascended from its lightness, in obedience, in both cases, 
to what philosophy calls, the law of gravitation. My young 
friend will perfectly well understand the reason why a piece of 
wood, placed under water, rises immediately to the surface, and 
why a stone placed on the surface immediately sinks to the bot- 
tom. Both results are in obedience to the same law, called by 
philosophers, gravitation—a law, the discovery of which has ren- 
dered the name of Sir Isaac Newton immortal. All matter is 
perfectly obedient to this law; by this law every material sub- 
stance finds its own place in nature, and is never found out of 
that place. Now heat converts water into vapor, and this vapor 
is diffused throughout the atmosphere; bat it is not perceptible 
to the senses, so long as it remains in the atmosphere in a state 
of perfect solution. But as soon as it comes in contact with 

any thing colder than itself, it loses a portion of the heat neces- 
sary to retain it in a state of perfect solution, and at once be- 
comes perceptible both to sight and feeling. 














Now for the fairy-like frost-work with which our windows are 
so elegantly and curiously adorned on these cold winter morn- 
ings. The atmosphere without, being colder than the air with- 
in, absorbs the heat, by which the vapor was prevented from be- 
ing perceived by the senses, and thus leaves the water precipita- 
ted, as the chemist would say, on the windows; and this precip- 
itation of water slightly agitated by currents of air from the 
crevices around the windows, is immediately frozen, when the 
weather is sufficiently cold, and presents us with the beautiful 
designs which you have observed. If it be not considerably 
colder without than within, the water precipitated will not freeze, 
but will cover the glass with a multitude of little globules, and 
finally run down, in little currents on the surface and at the sides 
of the glass, and appear as though quite a quantity of water had 
been poured out upon it. 

My young friend has no doubt observed the same effect, up- 
on the outside of a tumbler filled with cold water, upon a warth 
summer's day. Large drops of water will be collected on the 
outside, caused by the water’s absorbing from the moisture of 
the atmosphere, a portion of the heat required to hold it ina 
state of solution. These appearances are never seen, except 
when there is a great difference in the temperature of the atmos- 
phere or liquid, without and within.” 

An experienced Sabbath School Teacher has alto given the 
following explanation :— 


“ Frost on the Windows.—What is the cause of it ? 
which is inside the room tries inevery way it can to escape. It 
is like a mouse confined ina trap, ora man in prison. It es- 
capes through every crevice, and even through the glass. In 
going out through the glass in very cold weather, the heat leaves 
behind, on the inside, the vapor, or air and water, to which it 
was united. This vapor hardens on the glass, and thus is pro- 
duced the frost in its singular and beautiful figures. : 

The beginning of these figures is formed by extremely fine 
threads of ice; these threads insensibly increase in size, and 
others small like the first proceed from them, which in their turn 
produce fresh threads, and so on until the glass is completely 
covered. 

Can we learn any thing useful from the frost on the windows? 
Yes, we may learn a truth which is very essential to our happi- 
ness. Look at the beautifnl castles, and houses, and ships, and 
faces, and flowers which the frost has pictured on the glass! 
How various and how beautiful! Look at them again at noon- 
day,—a beam of the sun has destroyed them! There be many 
things in this world which are like the splendid and glistening 
forms on the cold wintry-morning window.” 


If any of our inquisitive young readers still should ask, Why 
does the frost appear in such straight lines, rather than in 
waves or circles? we will ask them, Why do the flowers of 
summer exhibit such a variety of beautiful’ colors on one stem, 
rather than each flower having only one particular color? The 
same answer may be given to these questions which was given 
by the deaf and dumb child, when asked why she could not hear 
nor speak—* Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
sight!” Yes, our Father in heaven made the law of gravitation, 
and he gives us, in winter and in summer, evidences of his pow- 
er, wisdom and goodness, in beautiful objects which we cannot 
successfully imitate, and which should lead us to adoration and 
praise. Epiror. 








Variety. 








POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


Au honest New England farmer started, on a very cold day in 
winter, with his sled and oxen, into the forest, half a mile from 
home, for the purpose of choppiag some wood. Having felled a 
tree, he drove the team along side, and commenced chopping it 
up. By an unlucky hit he brought the whole bit of the axe 
across his foot, with a sidelong stroke. The immense gash so 
alarmed him as to deprive him of all strength. He fell, the 
warm blood filling his shoe. With great difficulty he succeed- 
ed in rolling himself on the sled, and started the oxen for home. 
As he reached the door he called eagerly for help. His terrified 
wife and diughter, with much effort, litted him into the house, 
as he was wholly unable to help himself, saying his foot was 
nearly severed from his leg. He was laid carefully on the bed, 
groaning all the while very bisterly. His wife hastily prepared 
dressings, and removed the shoe and sock, expecting to see a 
desperate wound, when, lo! the skin was not even broken. Be- 
fore going out in the morning he wrapped his feet in red flan- 
nel, to protect them from the cold; the gash laid this open to 
view, and he thought it flesh and blood. His reason not cor- 
recting the mistake, all the pain and loss of power which attend 
a real wound, followed. Man often suffers more from imaginary 


| evils than real ones. 


—@——— 


ANECDOTE OF AN INFANT SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 


A little boy, when at an infant school, requested to be taught 
the hymn, beginning 
“Guide me, Oh thou great Jehovah ;” 
and while he committed it to memory, his mind would become 
delightfully imbued with its spirit. His parents being poor, the 
little fellow had long lived on potatoes. His mother, however, 
one day promised to buy him a penny loaf, but was prevented. 
He came home, and was greatly disappointed at not having his 
bread, and being sickly, he could not take his dinner of potatoes. 


At length he said, smiling,—* Never mind, mother, I will go up, 


stairs and sing.” He went up, and immediately sung the verse, 


Guide me, Oh thou great Jehovah, 
Pifgrim through this barren land, 
I am weak, but thou art mighty, 
Hold me with thy powerful hand; 
Bread of heaven, 
Feed me till I want no more. 


The heat © 


TRY. 


There was once upon a time a good little dwarf named Try, 
who was so powerful that he overcaine alinost every thing he at- 
tempted ; and yet he was so small and ill-favored, that people 
laughed when they were told of his wondrous powers. But the 
tiny man was so kind at heart, and loved so much to serve his 
unfortunate and desponding brethren, that he would go and beg 
of those who knew him better to intercede for him, so that he 
might be allowed to help them out of their troubles; and when 
once he had made them happy by his noble deeds, they no lon- 
ger despised him, or drove lim from them with sneers, but loved 
him as their truest friend. Yet the only return this good dwarf 
sought for all his services was, that when they heard of any one 
who wanted a helping hand, they would say a good word in his 
favor, and recommend them to “‘T'ry.”»—The Genius that T'urn- 
ed Every thing into Gold. 


ee 


THE QUEEN’S CHOICEST TREASURE. 


When Queen Elizabeth.rode throuzh London, on her way 
from the Tower to be crowned at Westminster Abbey, at one 
stage of her progress, a beautiful boy, intended to represent 
Truth, was let down from a triumphal arch, and presented her 
with a copy of the Bible. This was received by the Queen with 
a most engaging gracefulness of deportment; she placed it in 
her bosom, and declared, that “of all the endearing proofs of at- 
tachment which she that day met with from her loving subjects, 
this gift she considered as the most precious, as it was to her, of 
all others, the most acceptable.” 

Psatm xix., 10.—More to be desired is it than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold; sweeter also than honey and the honey-comb. 

+ 


EARLY RISING. 


The famous philosopher, the really great Czar Peter, of Rus- 
sia, always rose two hours before day, and when he saw the 
morning break, would express his wonder that any man should 
be so stupid as not to rise every morning to behold one of the 
most glorious sights in the universe. ‘“ Men take delight,” said 
he, “in gazing on a picture, the trifling work of a mortal,” and 
at the same time neglect one painted by the Deity himself. For 
my part,” added he, “I am for making my life as long as I can, 
and therefore sleep as little as possible.” 

—— 


THE DEVIL'S WIG. 


Some years ago, as the late Rev. Mr. Pringle, of Perth, was 
taking a walk one summer’s afternoon upon the Inch, two young 
beaux took it into their heads to break a jest upomthe old parson. 
Walking briskly up to him, and making their bow politely, they 
asked him if he would tell them the color of the devil’s wig. 
The worthy clergyman, surveying them fora few seconds, made 
the following reply :—* Truly, here is a most surprising case ; 
two-men have served a master all the days of their life, and can’t 
tell the color of his wig ?” 

—_——_— 


Harr Done.-—An apple half roasted is not so good as an ap- 
ple that is entirely raw; so those Christians that are only half 
converted are sometimes worse than sinners. Almost all relig- 
ious persecution has proceeded from those half Christians who 
cared more about the form than the spirit. 








a Poetry. 








ORIGINAL, 


TO EMILY WILCOX REED. 


What shall I write for thee, fair child ® 
Like the lily-blossom, pure and mild: 

Fain would I frame a pleasant lay 

For thee, as the moments speed away, 
And warm and fresh must its breathing be, 
If it bear a true message from me to thee. 


What matter if never that innocent face 

Hath cheered mine eyes with its infant grace : 
There is one who lulls thee on her breast, 
Hushing thee oft to thy early rest, 

Who hath been as an angel of peace to me, 
And my love for the mother is shared with thee. 


Oh! from the depths of my soul, a prayer 
Goes up to God on the Sabbath air, 

That thou may’st live, a sinless child, 
Gentle, and lovely, and undefiled 

With the dross of earth, that sorely clings 
To its richest treasures, its purest things. 


And Oh! when the years shall away 

Of thine infant life, let some one say— 

“'There was one who loved thee warm and true, 

Or ever her eyes thy features knew, 

And left this record that thou might see 

How her love for the mother was shared by thee.” 
M. M. C. 





=. 
TO SLEEP. 


O sleep, sweet guest, 
Thou welcome friend, thy mantle blest 
Around me softly wound in rest, 

1 veil my sight. 


Kind be my dreams, 

And holy ; lead me forth by streams, 

Where dells and wild flower banks, in beams, 
Sweet beams, lie bright. 


Soft on mine ear, 
Let voice of woodland music clear, 
Melodious falling, charm and cheer, 
With mystic might. 


And zephyr by, 
Bid lightly, gently, skip and sigh, 
While bee on balmy dell doth ply 
Her lonely toil. 


So, when again 
I wake, to gloomy walls and pain, 
My soul, iny freshened soul, thy reign 
Shall bless and praise. 
[The above verses are the composition of a country girl, i 
humble life, who left school ey ago for a sick bed’ to 








which she has ever since been contined.] 








